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= TuE love of Christ is the condition in which 
] He must find us before laying upon us the 
command to feed his sheep. Love is the con- 
dition, but the immediate command is the 
ated a commission. 
-house 
Mott} Ip is said that the exclusion of religion 
, from primary education naturally fosters the 
"ian notion in the minds of the young that religion 
Mit § has no recognized place in the practical life. 
a But religion is not excluded from primary 
aia vany other education, where a truly Chris- 
ge wil @ tian character is employed as teacher. The 
a young cannot see that “‘ religion has no place 
nty-ir § in the practical life,’’ when they see and feel 
vot the spirit and character of that teacher. A 
, Christian life is a Bible which pupils will read 
<= —“the only Bible,” said Christlieb, “which 
lly we § the majority of men will read.’’ 
ieee 
a Ir we walk in the light of God and continue 
fee therein, we are told that Christ’s own life will 
{Seco @ wash our lives clean. But if in our daily life 
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— earth, our feet have frequent need of the 
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»,” often whit.”’ 
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and At § Bat let it be done in the baptism of life and 
— love. Is that not the great example which He 
kingdom § set for cleansing men’s lives, even with his 
Moatill I own life-blood ? 
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npol?, # IN all debates, let truth be thy aim; not vic- 
‘a ory, or an unjust interest; and endeavor to 
slief” 80, rather than to expose, thy antagonist. 
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Purchasable Commodities. 


Money is but human labor prepared for ex- 
change with human labor in other forms. 
Buying and selling is but the exchange of 
human products, labor for labor. A great 
portion of purchased products may, indeed, be 
of the Divine creation, but the human labor put 
into them is what men pay men for. Such 
exchanges are mutual acknowledgments that 
the part paid for is man-made. 

The word of God is not man’s word, nor 
man-made. It is the free gift coming upon 
all men. It is free grace, appearing to all 
men. It is the free Spirit of God manifest to 
every man to profit by. It is the true Light 
coming into the world to enlighten every man 
freely. The only purchase this free grace, 
light, spirit, and word asks men for, is that 
they receive it and live it. They cannot offer 
to the Giver anything for it which is not his 
own already. 

Human labor, then, men pay for in human 
money. ~ The taking of money for our goods 
is a confession that they are of human manu- 
facture. The taking of money for our preach- 
ing is a confession that it is, so far as our 
part in it is concerned, a human production. 
The gift of God cannot be purchased with 
money. Paid preaching is confessed to be 
the word of man,—the best that the man can 
do, no doubt, but still a human labor about 
divine things, and, as confessedly human, pay- 
able. To be made payable in human coin, 
preaching as worship requires a change of basis 
for its ministration. It must step down from 
the prophetic standing to the lecture platform. 
And most that claim pay for preaching place 
their efforts on no higher ground than that it 
is the hest work of their own talents about 
God’s word and truth. Their course is consist- 
ent with their profession. Other denominations 
are honest in claiming that it is human pro- 
duction for which they take human pay. 

But no Friend can profess that he is an 
inspired dispenser of the word of God, and 
then take pay for it as if it was his own pro- 
duct that he handed forth. For a Quaker, 
paid ministry must be a dropping of the stan- 
dard from the prophesying to the lectur- 
ing. And so such preaching, however able 
as brain-work, seems. Its Quakerism, its 
anointing, is very clearly bought off and sold 
out. Conversions following are not neces- 
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sarily a sign that the speaker is under the 


anointing. They are a sign that the Holy 
Spirit is working with the penitent, through 
love for his soul. Conversions not follow- 
ing the anointed minister's faithfulness are 
not a sign that he was not anointed. They 
are a sign that the hearer was heedless of the 
anointing which would have blessed him. 

The waning of confidence in the ministry as 
but the word of man and not of God, is much 
accelerated by the confession of its numan 
manufacture, which the pay-giving and pay- 
taking acknowledges it to be. 


Vitalizing Our Meetings. 

More than preaching is needed to give 
power to a Friends’ Meeting. . . . 

We may not explain it, but it is a fact that 
a body of people who are in vital touch with 
God when gathered for worship have a spirit- 
ual power which will impress those who come 
among them. Our church history proves this, 
and if our present experience does not confirm 
history, shall we not ask what necessary ele- 
ment is lacking? Have. we any reason to 
think God has changed His methods? Or is 
human nature so different? Shall we not 
rather admit that we are out of touch with the 
power? And while our ministers may in hu- 
mility take upon themselves the onus of the 
weakness of our meetings, ought not the whole 
body of members to share in the acknowledg- 
ment of failure and in the responsibility for it? 

Once in a while we have a meeting of un- 
usual interest. Some one, it may be one who 
does not often take vocal part in the meeting, 
[yields utterance to the experimental witness 
in his own heart. | The whole meeting is spirit- 
ually awakened at once. Helpful messages in 
harmony with the first may follow. A definite 
impression has been made on nearly every one 
present. What is the secret of it? It is the 
conviction that the person who spoke was in 
direct personal touch with God, had had a 
virect communication from the Most High; and 
so long as men are men, there will never come 
a tie when a person who speaks from out of 
this experience will fail to secure a hearing. 
He may speak in a cultivated or an uncouth 
manner, but if his hearers realize that he has 
received his message from God, the longing to 
know God, which lies deep down in every man’s 
heart, will give his words an entrance. 

What we need is the religious experience 
which will bring us all to our meetings for 
worship in a condition of spiritual alertness. 
Bodily or mental fatigue militate against this 
frequently, but we have all of us known of 
time when the spiritual life has risen supreme 
over even these. The greatest promoter of 
spiritual drowsiness is the state of mind which 
expects nothing in the meeting. 
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We may not change the whole meeting at 
once by anything any one of us may do, but it 
is certain that presenting ourselves before the 
Lord, expecting to hear his voice and ready 
to respond to it, will bring us a personal bless- 
ing, and sooner or later influence others— 
The Interchange. 


An Appeal. 


It rightly devolves upon those individuals 
who initiate a néw undertaking and feel they 
are acting under a right concern to acquaint 
others with their purpose. Accordingly we 
avail of this opportunity to submit an appeal 
to the considerate attention of our fellow 
members. 

The Society of Friends has always exercised 
a willing and tender care for the welfare of 
its members who are advanced in years and in 
moderate circumstances, and whose natural 
caretakers Have passed on before them. 

The methods best adapted to accomplish this 
service are naturally subject to change and 
should be adjusted to meet new conditions 
which develop in the course of our social and 
domestic life. 

Herein honest differences of opinion may 
arise. In the minds of many, there isa strong 
conviction that this duty can be most efficiently 
discharged by providing accommodations 
whereby they can live together in families. 

The results achieved at The Barclay in West 
Chester, bear striking evidence as to the prac- 
tical benefit of such a plan. 

Resting under this belief, a meeting was 
held in Germantown in Eleventh Month, 1904, 
and after a consideration of project in all its 
phases, it was decided to promote the institu- 
tion of a Residence for the convenience of 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
where they may board at a reasonable price 
and have proper care in the event of illness. 

The question of location and other matters 
of detail can only be determined in the future 
as wisdom may dictate. 

The controlling motive in this movement 
lies deeper than for subsistence alone and 
contemplates some provision for that home 
life and environment which are increasingly 
difficult to obtain in boarding places as we 
find them to-day. 

In extending our fellowship, let us endeavor 
to be one another’s helpers in the Lord, and 
minister unto the personal happiness and wel- 
fare of our own household of faith. Many of 
these have faithfully served their day and 
generation, and to such we can render no more 
fitting and acceptable recompense, than to as- 
sist them to pass their declining years in com- 
fort and contentment. 

It is indeed a service worthy of our favor 
and support.’ We approached this task at first 
with some hesitation and misgiving, but after 
the lapse of one year, our faith is increased 
and we now earnestly urge all Friends to dwell 
thoughtfully on this subject. By so doing we 
confidently anticipate an awakened interest 
and an early fruition of our labors. 

The undersigned as a Collecting Committee 
issued a descriptive circular in First Month, 
1905, and since have raised about $11,000. 
It is calculated that $30,000 may be needed 
to purchase and equip the’ property and place 
the enterprise on a sound financial basis. We 


now invite contributions to make up the bal- 
ance of $19,000. 

Checks should be drawn to order of Eliza- 
beth B. W. Warner, treasurer, 5308 Knox 
Street, Germantown. 

Committee:— Anne Emlen Brown, Maria B. 
Kimber, Henrietta W. Pearsall, Margaret H. 
Whitall, Ann Eliza Hall, Mary M. Leeds, Mary 
M. Vaux, Mary S. Wetherill, Phebe KE. H. 
Haines, Sarah Emlen Moore, Elizabeth B. W 
Warner and Mary Webster. 


To Improve the Colored Teacher who is Actu- 
ally Teaching the Colored Child. 


In its reorganization the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth conducts a summer school for 
teachers in its new plant at Cheyney, Pa. 
This work was started last Seventh Month at 
the earnest request of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who has said: 

‘* For some time I have been of the opinion 
that you would help the race very much by 
opening a summer schoul at Cheyney. So 
much in earnest am I about the good that can 
be accomplished through the summer schaol 
that I believe if you could not secure the 
funds to carry it on in any other way it would 
be wise to shorten your regular session by a 
month either at the beginning or end, but I 
hope that no such method will have to be fol- 
lowed in order to secure the funds necessary 
for a summer school.” 

Both the need and demand for it were mani- 
fested by these facts: 

The number of applicants last Seventh 
Month exceeded the dormitory accommoda- 
tions by over two hundred. 

Teachers attending came from all the 
Southern States except Texas and Florida. 
There were applications from Texas, but they 
came too late. 

There were fourteen principals of large 
southern schools visiting or attending regu- 
larly the class work. There were also attend- 
ing teachers from Tuskegee; Snow Hill, Ala. ; 
Le Moyne, Tenn.; St. Augustine, N. C. ; Chris- 
tianburg School, Va.; and other private 
schools. 

The attendance for the entire session was 
ninety-six per cent. 

Fifty-nine per cent. of the teachers devoted 
their time principally to the industrial subjects. 

The value of the teachers’ conferences and 
the nature of the questions discussed in the 
‘* Experience Meetings.”’ 

The following are typical extracts from 
letters of teachers failing tu receive darmitory 
accommodations last summer: 

‘* A course in your school this summer 
means more to me than | can possibly tell you. 
I am willing to pay more for board and room 
than the price mentioned in your catalogue. 
So eager am I to enter the summer school this 
year I am willing to suffer any inconvenience 
for the sake of the instruction.”’ 

** | must do something toward self improve- 
ment. Iam willing to put up with any kind 
of accommodation so I may get the work. | 
am trying to do all in my power to fit myself 
to be a real true teacher.”’ 

‘Tf you will admit me as a day pupil, | will 
undertake to find me a boarding place outside, 
even at higher rates than the nominal sum 


which the Cheyney Summer School charges.”’ 


The courses of study are specially adapted 
to the present needs of the colored school 
from which the teachers come, so that on re. 
turning home the teachers are able to repro. 
duce the same work in their class rooms, 

The instructors, both colored and white, are 
drawn from the very best Graded, High and 
Normal School teachers, and each one ig ae. 
knowledged to be an expert in his or her 
subject. 

There are hundreds of colored teachers jp 
the public schools in the South who are de. 
voted to their work, and are willing to make 
sacrifices to improve their efficiency. Thege 
teachers insist that if one wishes to improve 
the common school education of the colored 
children of the South, a sure, quick and wige 
way to do so is to improve the teachers who 
are employed in these schools. We are doing 
this at Cheyney. 

The ‘‘ starvation salary ’’ of the southern 
teacher is proverbial. The managers there. 
fore impose only a nominal charge of ten 
dollars to cover the actual cost of the board. 
ing department. Everything else is made freg 


by the contributions of benevolent people. 

Walter P. Stokes, 217 Market Street, Phila. 
delphia, Pa., is treasurer, and Hugh M. Browne 
is principal. 


“1 Just KEEP STILL.’’—‘‘ How is it, Rob,” 
asked one boy of another, that you never get 
into scraps like the rest of us?’’ 

“Because I don’t talk back,’’ answered 
Robbie, promptly. When a boy says a hard 
thing to me I just keep still. Many a ma 
whose life has had in it a good deal of trouble 
und opposition would have saved much if be 
had learned in his childhood the lesson which 
this little fellow had mastered—that of ‘‘keep- 
ing still.’’ If the hard word hurts, it will not 
make it easier to make an angry reply. If 
you do not answer at all, it stops right there; 
if your tongue cannot be restrained, nobody 
knows what the result may be. It doesn’t # 
much matter what your playmates say, # 
long as you keep your temper, and hold your 
tongue; it is what you reply to him, nine cases 
out of ten, that makes the quarrel. Let him 
say his say and be done with it; then you will 
find the whole annoyance done with much more 
readily than if you had ‘‘freed your mind” ia 
return. 

‘‘Just keeping still’? is one of the things 
that saves time, trouble and wretchedness it 
this world. The strong character can bk 
quiet under abuse or misrepresentation, an 
the storm passed by all the sooner. Patience 
sometimes serves a man better than courage. 
You will find, again and again, that the way 
to ‘‘keep out of scraps’’ is to keep still- 
The Christian. 

A COLORED bishop lately said: ‘‘When Ste 
phen was stoned those who stoned him sa¥ 
only a man sinking down to death, but Stephe 
looked up and exclaimed, ‘I see Jesus; # 
must we try to impress upon the hearts aol 
minds of the coming generation that they mutt 
see more than business, wealth, opportunity, 
power, and conquest, that they must see the 
spiritual reality behind the visible naturil 
form, and when we get to this point we wil 
have Christ in this life and the life which # 
to come.,”’ 


—_ ah at ot Gh. oO at GP 
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Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 
The Baptism of Fire. 


Heaven, with its incorruptible and undefiled 
inheritance, is a place of glory. Both entrance 
and possession there, we all desire. But the 
pathway by which it is reached is no easy one. 
We must through much tribulation enter the 
kingdom of God. No servant ever came to 
glory but through the crucible of manifold 
trials. Let us not think it strange, therefore, 
concerning the fiery trial that is to try us. 
God delights not in undesigned suffering. [He 
“doth not willingly afflict.’’] It is only be- 
cause there needs be some, that He says, ‘‘] 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.’’ 

“Our God is a consuming fire!’ Therefore 
all that would walk in his fellowship and 
abide in his presence must endure the test of 
fire. All that is natural in man, together with 
its glory, is as the grass of the field and the 
flower thereof, it must wither and die. The 
natural man, with his faults and graces, is 
perishable. Only the new man in Christ 
abides forever. We are placed in the furnace 
for the burning of the old man. As the wax 
melteth in the fire, so our pride, envy, selfish- 
ness, wilfulness, stubbornness, etc., are de- 
signed to perish before trial. We are prone 
to insist upon having our own way; to resent 
resistance; to become sensitive to slights, and 
determined in the face of opposition. But 
for all this, we find ourselves overcome; and 
there is combustion among the inflammable 
emotions and passions of our nature. The 
process is painful, but wholesome. 

If we really belong to Christ, there is in us 
that which cannot be burned. The virtues of 
the hidden man shine out of the fire. Meek- 
ness, humility, endurance, faith, hope and love 
are only seen amid fiery trials. It is only 
when the fires burn away the outer and natural 
traits that the inner and spiritual character is 
revealed. When the three Hebrew servants 
were cast into the furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the fire consumed only their bonds; and they 
who were thrown in prisons, walked about as 
free men amid the flame. It is only amid re- 
sistance, reproach, disappointment, etc., that 
we are set at liberty from the bond of self- 
will. 

We are ever ready to admit this as a true 
theory; but what we need is to welcome it amid 
experiences. Our character is tested, and we 
go to pieces. Let us rejoice in the trial, it is 
threshing out the chaff. And with the loss 
of the perishable in the fire, we should be 
stimulated to develop those graces of sub- 
missive meekness which cannot be burned. 
Our work also must undergo this test. All 
that is wood, hay and stubble, however beauti- 
ful and complimented, will burn. But the 
gold, silver and precious stones will be made 
lustrous in the trial of fire. God help us to 
welcome the trials here, that we be not eternal 
losers in the final day, ‘‘in which the heavens 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, 
and the works that are therein shall be 
burned.’’ Be diligent, that ye may be found 
of him, in peace, ‘‘without spot, and blame- 
less.”—Cornelius Wolfkin. 


_ CHRISTIANS might avoid much trouble and 
inconvenience if they would only believe what 
they profess. That God is able to make them 


happy without anything else. They imagine 
that if such a dear friend were to die, or 
such and such blessings were to be removed, 
they would be miserable; whereas God can 
make them a thousand times happier without 
these. To mention my own case, God has 
been depriving me of one blessing after an- 
other, but as every one was removed, He has 
come in and filled up its place; and pow, when 
I am crippled, and not able to move, I am 
happier than I ever was in my life before, or 
ever expected to be; andif I had believed this 
twenty years ago, I might have been spared 
much anxiety. —Payson. 


JOHN FINCH MARSH.—‘‘ When I was young, 
I felt that if there was only one Quaker left, | 
must be that one,’’ a feeling John Finch Marsh 
often expressed, and retained tohis end. And 
he lamented that our early Friends’ writings 
are so little valued and read by Friends at the 
present day. 

He was remarkable in life for endeavoring to 
walk spotless, and not join with anything that 
by the Inward Light was forbidden him, and 
in the near approach of death, he was the 
same. 

He directed that none of his money should 
be given for the promotion of those under- 
takings in our Society with which he had not 
felt unity, because they were not sufficiently 
carried on in accordance with the principles 
we profess, saying, we could not depart from 
them without going back to a lower dispen- 
sation, and because, deeply feeling the need 
of a daily cross to possess true religion, he be- 
lieved that a superficial religion or profession 
only had too much usurped its place among 
us, and become a substitute for that vital 
Christianity or the Life, and witness of God 
manifest in the soul, which ought to precede 
all our efforts for the good of our fellow 
creatures. 


REALLY, I have more to fear from the 
defenders of religion, than I have from its 
assailants. More mischief seems to be done, 
in many instances, by those who undertake 
the cause of the Bible, than by those who 
would overthrow it. Let the Bible tell its own 
story, use its own language, make its own 
appeals. Enforce ail these, but add nothing 
of your own. ‘‘The scientific friends,’’ are 
as dangerous as the ‘‘scientific enemies.”’ 
Revelation is addressed to the heart and not 
to the intellect; He cares greatly for man’s 
heart, but little, comparatively, for man’s in- 
tellect; ‘Two mites’ of faith and love are of 
infinitely higher value to God, than a whole 
treasury of thought and knowledge. Satan 
reigns in the intellect; God in the heart of 
man. Try the Scriptures intellectually merely, 
and you will encounter no end of difficulties, 
and these difficulties will agitate and darken 
your moral and spiritual perceptions of the 
Truth. Try them by the heart, and you will 
find such a flood of comfort, conviction, and 
assurance, that all difficulties will vanish, and 
even those started by science -will fade away, 
for faith and gratitude will set them down to 
ignorance and incapacity, and revel in the 
whole force of the discovery that knowledge, 
material, and philosophical, is for time, but 
love of eternity. . . —Lord Shaftesbury. 


Is it not clearer every day to thinking 
minds, and much more to influenced hearts, 
that it is a “‘little flock’’ to whom the Father 
will give the kingdom? And, yet it is won- 
derful to see the self-delusion of many who 
confess that they are sinners and hope in that 
confession, to be secure, and who yet do 
nothing to extricate themselves from the sin 
they acknowledge. 

The great mass of conforming and confess- 
ing people, have no zeal, no charity—I wish 
our translators had retained the true word— 
love—no burning love for the honor of God, 
no burning love for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of mankind; and yet, without these, 
there is no true and vital religion in the heart. 
—Shaftesbury. 


QUAKERS. —What is familiar and near to us 
excites but little scrutiny and investigation, 
but the time will come when a wise Legisla- 
ture will do well to condescend to inquire by 
what means a whole Society [in both the Old 
and the New World] for nearly two centuries, 
without any emolument from Government, 
have become the only people free from pov- 
erty; by what economy they have thus pre- 
vented beggary and want among their num- 
bers, whilst the nation groans under the weight 
of taxes for the poor. 

They are industrious, modest, intelligent, 
and a virtuous people animated with the most 
beneficent principies. They have a compre- 
hensive charity to all mankind, and deny the 
mercies of God to none; they publicly aver 
that an universal liberty is due to all; are 
against impositions of every kind, though they 
patiently submit to many themselves [or have 
at many different stages of the Society], and 
are, perhaps, the only people of all mankind 
whose practice, as a body, corresponds with 
their principles.—From an Irish Gazette, 1857. 

‘*WibE is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth todestruction.’’ But destruction 
is not wide and broad. It is narrow, stifling, 
enslaving. ‘‘ Narrow is the gate and straight 
is the way that leadeth unto life.” But life 
is not narrow and straight. It is wide, infinite, 
boundless. We get in the end just the opposite 
of that which we chose. The broad gate 
leads to the narrowness of death. The nar- 
row gate leads to the breath of life. — Forward. 


Tree Culture. 

Among the remarkable results which Luther 
Burbank of Santa Rosa, Cal., has achieved in 
originating new varieties of plants, flowers, 
fruits and trees, perhaps none are as com- 
mercially interesting as those in tree culture. 

In a recently published account of the life 
and work of Luther Burbank, he is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘In considering the development of 
new kinds of trees and in improving old ones, 
it must always be borne in mind that no two 
trees are alike. ‘Two trees may start out, 
for example, upon apparently precisely the 
same conditions, but one will grow a foot 
while the other is growing aninch. Often- 
times among a lot of seedlings one wil! grow 
from a hundred to five hundred times as much 
in a season as its comrade raised from pre- 
cisely the same kind of seed. This fast 
growing one is the one to choose, and by 
selection it may be developed still more, 
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until, as in the case of the walnut I have| exaggeration to state them. Trees may be ae For “ THE FRIEND.” 
bred, it stands at the head of all trees in| bred together within certain specific limits, Simplicity at Marriages. 
the temperate zones for rapidity of growth.”’ | to produce other trees of different character at} [ay by day our daily papers give large space 
The walnut trees to which he thus refers | will, combining the characters of the parents} to new cases of divorce, so that one is very 
were bred from an English walnut and a com- | or developing wholly new ones.”’ ready to concede the truth of the averment | Tt 
mon California black walnut, the seedlings) ‘‘It is my opinion that one of the most im-| that the severance of the marriage tie is eye 
thus produced were selected from until a set | portant, in some ways the most important of} on the increase. Along with this kind of wie 
of hybrids was had which he believed pos-jall the many fields open now to the plant-| news, there are served up frequent items con mse 
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to secure. The account says: ‘‘A half dozen | the improving of old trees. | believe it to be of | after, comes a story of estrangement, quarrels | | t 
of the trees were set out in the hard earth | immense significance commercially.’’ Taking | and separations by the same parties. A recent [ hai fi 
in front of his house in the street, where they | but two hundred and fifty dollars as the av-| one of these runaway matches related toa § {om 
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in 1905, the trees had become nearly eighty | yield a return of twenty-eight hundred and | tioned as a well-authenticated fact in statistics, f sme 


feet in height, their branchspread was fully 
seventy-five feet, their trunks were fully two 
feet in diameter at the height of a man’s 
head, and not much less than at the point of 
the first branch, some twelve to fifteen feet 
above the ground. The wood is of fine grain, 
hard, very compact, having lustrous, silky 
effect and taking a high polish. Sometimes 
the annual growth will be an inch or more, 
the successive layers giving to the sawn timber 
interesting and novel effects. The wood is 
suitable for furniture manufacture, for inside 
furnishings of houses, or for any place where 
open ornamental woodwork treatment is em- 
ployed. For fuel the wood gives a steady, 
strong heat, combining comparative ease in 
cutting with the hardness essential for good 
burning.” Nearby was a row of other walnut 


eighty dollars. that two-thirds of all the matrimonial separa. 


tions were of those who had been united by the 
runaway method.”’ 

It is with good reason that there has been 
of late more than the usual amount of public 
reprobation of the heathenish custom of rice 
throwing, of ‘‘horse-play’’ and rough jokes in 
connection with marriages. Some two years 
ago, the writer of this had taken his seat in 
an early morning train at a seaside station, 
a newly-married couple at the same time en 
tering the car and seating themselves just in 
front. As the train began to move, one of 
two young men who came in with the couple, 
suddenly emptied a paper bag of perhaps two 
pounds of rice upon the top of the bride's 
hat, and, laughing heartily at the cleverness of 
the joke, hastily left the car. The bride, as she 





The Forwardness to Move Backward. 


Arthur T. Pierson says: “ I may be thought 
an alarmist, but I must confess that I look 
with great disturbance of mind, and with great 
disfavor on the growing spirit of ritualism and 
formalism which has found its way into our 
own city. During my preaching in the great 
Tabernacle in London, there were on one oc- 
casion some Primitive Methodists who held 
their anniversary, and the Methodists, as you 
know, used to be known as among the strictest 
people of Great Britain in the matter of the 
simplicity of their worship. The presiding 
officer ventured to say, in the course of his 
remarks on that occasion, that the time seemed 
to have come when the barrenness and the 















































trees of the usual kind with which he compared | baldness of public worship should be relieved | cleared her headgear and her attire of the § A 
them. ‘‘In fourteen years the new tree grew | by a little more of the artistic and the esthetic, | wasted grains did not look as though she had that 
six times as much as the older tree had grown | and he pleaded for what he called an advanced | greatly enjoyed the shower. Doubtless the [brig 
in thirty years. In addition to their spe-| movement, or a forward movement in the mat-| car-cleaners, later in the day, found the gath+ J mus 
cifically economic value the new trees are very | ter of public services. As I was on the plat- ering up of the scattered grains a rather the 
beautiful, making an ideal tree for shade in form and in a sense they were my guests, I | tedious task. ing 
private grounds, for an avenue approaching | was requested to make some remarks. Ivery| The simplicity, good order and impressive jj but 
some country estate, to overarch in gothic] reluctantly rose to reply; but God had already | ness which have customarily marked the ‘ace [yeM 
strength some beautiful city street.’’ made me a text, and I said I was suspicious} complishment of marriages on the part of for 

Another valuable hybrid was grown from | about any forward movement, and I was per-| Friends are increasingly needed to be main jor: 
the native California black walnut and the} snaded that any movement of that kind would | tained. The letting in of mere hilarity, freakish- jit" 
New England black walnut. In general, these | be backward. And I affirmed that the contin- | ness or ostentation in any case, would bea loss, jad 


two new trees resemble each other, and are 
said to be the most rapid growing trees in the 
temperate zone. ‘‘The new wood is as hard 
as the old fashioned black walnut, somewhat 
harder when fully seasoned. It has a finer 
grain than the old walnut and takes a higher 
polish.” . 

In growing these trees ‘‘for the best com- 
mercial purposes,’’ he says: ‘‘The trees of 
either variety should be set out not less than 
forty feet apart, in order to allow ample 
space for each. The root system is very ex- 
tensive, and there must be plenty of room for 
each tree below ground, as well as large al- 
lowance for the spread of the branches. About 
thirty-six trees to the acre is the number he 
thinks will produce the best results. At the 
end of twelve years each tree will offer a clear 
trunk without branches which, when stripped 
of its outer slabs and squared, will be at least 
fifteen feet long by a foot and a half square. 
This will give three hundred feet of clear 
timber, board measure, per tree.” 

He also says: ‘‘that by cultivation and irri- 
gation they would probably be led to produce 
as much timber in eight or ten years as they 
have done in fourteen years with no aid.”’ 

‘*The possibilities of improvement in trees 
are so great as to make it seem almost an 


ued gathering of those great assemblies in 
the Tabernacle where for nearly forty years 
six thousand people have assembled morning 
and evening to worship, and where there is no 
choir and no organ, and where the gospel is 
simply presented without any attempt at any 
high art, presents a standing contradiction of 
the slander that the old Gospel has lost one 
jot or tittle of its ancient power, or that there 
is a necessity for any modern resort to those 
esthetic standards in order to bring the com- 
mon people to hear the same old Gospel that 
they heard from the lips of Jesus Christ. And 
I say to-day that whenever the Spirit of God 
disappears from the midst of a Church, you 
may seek him in vain to bring him back by 
such display, or substitute something else for 
that Spirit in the way of attractions of refined 
and cultivated music, eloquence, oratory, or 
anything of the kind. It is the devil’s device 
to bring the spirit of hypocrisy into your place 
of worship; for nothing will atone for the 
absence of the Holy Ghost.” 


and it would be felt as well by ourselves as by 
those who surround us. The cheapening of 
the marriage ceremony and the marriage te 
lation makes easy the way to separations and 
divorce. J. W.L. 

















‘*THaAT good thing which was committed to 
thee, keep by the Holy Spirit which dwelleth 
in us.” It is so easy to become more thick- 
skinned in conscience, more tolerant of evil, 
more hopeless of good, more careful of one’s 
own comfort and one’s own property, more 
self-satisfied in leaving high aims and great 
deeds to enthusiasts, and then to believe that 
one is growing older and wiser. And yet 
those high examples, those good works, those 
great triumphs over evil, which single hands 
effect sometimes, we are all grateful for, 
when they are done, whatever we may have 
said of the doing. But we speak of saints and 
enthusiasts for good, as if some special gifts 
were made to them in middle age which are 
withheld from other men. Is it not rather 
that some few souls keep alive the lamp of 
zeal and high desire which God lights for most 
of us while life is young?—The Press. 
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GREATNESS is to take the common things of 
life and walk truly among them. 


os 










IF one is to keep his aim in sight he must 


WHERE judgment has wit to express it, there 
not have too many aims. —Edward Everett Hale. 


is the best orator.— Wm Penn. 
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6 Gecond Mo. 10, 1906 
—a 
D.” For “THE FRIEND.” 
An Incident for Reflection. 
pace The translation of a worm toa butterfly, 
very The invisible hid in the visible. 
nent That which may be known of God is manifest in them . 
« for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible 
er a3 of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
1 of een, being understood by the things that are made (or 
con. ereated) even his eternal power and Godhead ; Romans 
long ff 1.cb 19-20. tay 
rrelg | took a worm of a peculiar kind, which 
cent ff jad fallen from a tree; where it had changed 
toa ff {oman egg sown there, to a tiny little worm. 
ying pat it had eaten of the leaves of the tree, 
oted Mand drank of the dews of heaven until it was 
men- § fll grown and seemed to be in pursuit of 
tics, ff ome convenient place where it might continue 
para- f§ the operation of its nature, and fulfil the de- 
y the ff sign of its Creator; manifesting his power of 
eeation, and of a new creation, teaching us 
been the invisible. 
ublie [placed it between two small glass dishes, 
tice where | could watch it in its operation and see 
es in & what would come of it; turning one dish over the 
years f other, leaving a small space for the air to cir- 
at in Mcolate. The second day after being put there, 
tion, fl found it had fastened itself to the upper 
een @dish with three strong short webs; one from 
ist in Beach side just back of its head and one from 
ne of Mitstail. ‘There it swung with its back down- 
uple, #vard as if it were in a hammock; from which 
s two Mf position it would have been impossible to have 
ride’s Bfreed itself. It remained perfectly motion- 
oss of ff les, only when touched, a faint manifestation 
isshe fof life was present. 
f the As I watched it daily, one morning I noticed 
ehad (that it was turning very dark in color, being 
s the @ bright green when fastened there | thought it 
gath- (must be dead ; but a touch revealed life. In 
ather @ the morning at the end of two weeks, on go- 
ing to look after my worm, | found nothing 
ssive- but an empty, thin, light-colored shell sus- 
e ace Mpended there. A new creature had been 
rt of @ formed; had crawled through the crevice left 
main- §forair, was freed from its prison and its image 
akish- in which it first manifested life in this world, 
1 loss, fad was enjoying itself among the flowers in 
as by #thewindow; basking in the bright morning 
ng of #80, being one of the most beautiful butter- 
ze tre flies | ever beheld. 
s and The worm, in its first creation, had a mouth 
els vith sharp teeth to cut to pieces the leaves of 
the tree, by which its body was nourished, had 
ted to Bshort legs and feet wherewith to travel from 
elleth af to leaf, its progress being very slow; and, 
thick- Bifit chanced to fall into the mire, it must lie 
evil, vallowing there, or crawl slowly out, loaded 
one® #vith all that would stick to it. 
more But now, how changed! After passing 
great through the death appointed for it to die, and 
e that Bumdergoing the power of translation, what a 
id yet Mw creature, and what a new nature! With 
those #pold and velvet wings, it sails swiftly through 
hands #the soft and balmy air; with its long tongue 
| for, Jearled so gracefully in its mouth, it approaches 
have the sweetest flowers and reaches the bottom 
ts and of their deepest cups of honey, by which its 
gifts is now nourished. If it chanced to alight 
h até Huon a wet leaf, or on the mire, it has long 
rather legs to keep its satin and velvet dress from 
mp of Biking soiled. 
most Lovely creature! I am not afraid to touch 
thee, or hold thee on my hand now, thou wilt 
tt bite or sting me, thou art not in that hid- 
, there tous form in which I first saw thee, that made 
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that very same worm. 
obeyed the laws of thy creator, and fastened 
thyself in that death-like position, while He 
wrought this great change in thee, thou must 
have died a worm; and would never have en- 
joyed thy present lovely condition in thy new 
creation. 
thy creation as a part of the visible world? 
from which [ may see the invisible things of 
Him which are required of me? 


I stood gazing as it were into heaven; when 
I heard the voice of the angel of the grace of 
God that brings salvation, teaching me, that 
“‘this is the figure of the change, that thy 
inward man must pass through, in order that 
the old man, or first nature, when sown here 
on earth, may be put off, and the new man in 
the new nature put on. That thy vile, invisible, 
or spiritual body of sin, may be changed: and 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is 
able to subdue all things to himself ’’ 


of darkness, as the apostles were while here 
upon the earth, and were translated into the 
kingdom of his dear Son, who is “the image 
of the invisible God, the first born of every 
creature; for by Him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth,” vis- 
ible and invisible; and his power in the invis- 
ible creation is manifested by the visible or 
outward creation. 


with adoration and love to my Father in heaven, 
that He had condescended to give such a poor 
and unworthy worm of the dust as | so plain 
a lesson from his visible creation of the invis- 
ible resurrection from the dead. 


this earth a corruptible body, which body be- 
came corrupted when | transgressed his Divine 
law and died as Adam died; my life was so 
wrapped in death, that when | would do good 
evil was present with me; and I saw that which 
made Paul cry out, ‘‘O wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?’’ 
law of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death,’’ then he had 
witnessed the resurrection and the life. 






raised in incorruption, because risen with 
Christ: and the death He desired to be deliv- 





M recoil at sight of thee; and yet thou art 


But hadst thou not 






























But hath not God been glorified in 


So filled was I with wonder and adoration, 


That thou may be delivered from the power 


From which understanding my cup ran over 


I saw that 1, the worm, was sown here on 


And when he could say ‘‘the 


That which was sown in corruption was 


ered from was swallowed up in victory; his 
mortal had put on immortality, because it had 
put on Christ, and He only hath immortality. 
And now God requires of me by his grace to 
fasten me, the worm, in living faith to his 
promises of his gospel, immovable through 
Jesus Christ his Son, while He works the great 
change in me for his own purpose and glory, 
as He did in the worm. 

O Friends, let us hasten the day. Let us 
die the death that is appointed for us to die, 
as we have our example in the worm and our 
great example in Christ; that his judgment 
or light may be made manifest that it is the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, thus making his death 
and resurrection our own by actual operation 
in ourselves. Then our light would so shine 
before men that they would see the good that 
had been wrought in us and glorify our Father 


in heaven, and the Church would be like a 


city set on a hill that could not be hid. For 
**blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors (of overcom- 
ing) and their works do follow them.”’ 
his Spirit saith to the churches after they were 
established by the apostles is the same that 
He taught them when He was with them on 
the earth. 
shall be saved; and these signs (or works) 
shall follow them that believe: 


What 


He that believeth and is baptized 


‘‘In my name they shall cast out devils: 


they shall speak with new tongues: they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them: they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 


And they that believed and had been bap- 


tized with the baptism of death spiritually, 
which He had been baptized with, both spirit- 
ually and outwardly, went forth and preached 
the word, ‘‘the Lord working with them and 
confirming his word with signs following.”’ 


These were the blessed dead which had died - 


in the Lord; and works of righteousness fol- 
lowed them by the life of Christ manifest in 
their mortal bodies. 
would teach us the same now, if we would 
only believe it as we find it recorded in the 
Scriptures. 
believed, obeyed and been baptized by cruci- 
fying the flesh with the affections and lusts, 
by taking up the cross and following Him until 
our old man (as first nature) with his deeds is 
put off and the new man Christ Jesus put on, 
we have then died the death appointed for us 
to die in the Lord; as saith the apostle: ‘‘Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.”’ 
quickened into the life of doing good works, 
instead of evil, by his Spirit that dwelleth in us. 


And | believe the Spirit 


For when we have, by his grace, 


And our mortal bodies come to be 


And having received t'ie spirit of adoption: 


whereby we cry, ‘‘Abba, (which means will- 


ing) Father.’’ “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are the chil- 
dren of God; and if children, then heirs: 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ: if so 
be that we suffer with Him that we may be 
also glorified together, because the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’’ Then it is that we are 
born again—born of God, and his incorrupti- 
ble sead remaineth in us (or abideth). Then 
we will have a birthright in the Church Tri- 
umphant; even in that holy city, New Jeru- 
salem, which cometh down from God out of 
heaven. For then the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people; and here also we 
enter the rest that is prepared for the people 
of God. Having remembered the sabbath day 
to keep it holy, and having wrought the six 
days of labor required of us, let us not come 
short of the Sabbath of rest. For Paul saith, 
we which have believed do enter into rest; 
and he that is entered into his rest, he also 
hath ceased from his own works (or labor), as 
God did from his (works of creation). Let 
us be diligent, faithful soldiers, putting on 
the whole whole armour of God, earnestly 
watching the Captain of our warfare, whilst 
in the church militant, lest we should fail to 
obey his commands; and then we should fail to 
overcome (or conquer) our spiritual enemies, 


‘and fall short of entering the rest of the true 
i 
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Christian sabbath, where there is rejoicing for | 


the victory. Now being true members, by 
birthright of the church triumphant or gospel 
church these can sing the song of the re- 
deemed; these can say, “ Now, is come salva- 
tion, and strength, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ.”” This is 
the place, or condition of soul that Jesus went 
away to prepare for us; that where he is we 
may be also, and Christ our life works the 
good works that follow us, that men may see, 
and glorify our Father in heaven. Then we 
will be ready to leave this earth, whenever he 
may call for us; ready as Paul was to be offered, 
and as he could live ready to go at any moment, 
so may we. He had the assurance that his 
works for himself was accomplished; and that 
nothing could separate him from that condi- 
tion; and Christ wrought the good works in 
h'm that followed him. 
M. E. T. 


—_— 


The Old Quaker Spirit. 


BY IRVING KING. 


[The American Friend quotes from the 
trooklyn Eagle the following sections of an 
address given in Brooklyn Meeting-house on 
the spirit of honesty which has always, as a 
rule, characterized Friends]: 

We might say, regarding the Society of 
Friends, what Emerson said regarding the 
United States, that it was a people or country 
that was bound to breed high-minded men and 
women. The Society of Friends certainly did 
produce high-minded men and women, those 
who were dominated by an ideal which was 
absolutely invincible in the time in which they 
lived, and if we have nothing else to respect 
we have that, because it was in a time when 
morals were lax, and it was remarkable that 
they were able to glean out from the people 
a body who would stand on principle in the 
face of everything else. It influenced every- 
thing — politics, education and industry. It 
influenced George Fox and dominated him so 
completely that it impressed every one who 
came after him for nearly two hundred 
years. 

Did you ever read in Fox’s Journal about his 
pedigree? There’s nothing more sublime and 
simple. He says, “‘My father’s name was 
Christopher F. x, by profession a weaver, an 
honest man. There was the seed of God in 
him. My mother was an upright woman and 
came of the stock of martyrs.’’ Could there 
be anything more to be proud of than that? 
Continuing, he tells how he was placed with a 
shoemaker, and during that time he never 
wronged any one, for, as he puts it, “‘The 
Lord's power was with’’ him. He then says: 
*‘While in that service I frequently used the 
word ‘verily,’ and it was a common saying 
among the people, ‘If George says “‘ verily ”’ 
there is no altering him.’’’ It is this sense 
of honor and absolute fidelity to principles 
and truth which I believe there is a place for 
now. And we have a mission to testify re- 
garding it if we ever have to bear testimony 
for anything. So honest men gathered around 
George Fox and made the name “‘Quaker’’ al- 
most the synonym for honesty. A friend of 
mine, some years ago, met an old German in 
a street car in Chicago, and in conversation 
the fact came out that this old German was 


the original manufacturer of a famous article 
which goes by the name of Quaker ——. It 
appears that he knew nothing of Quakers, 
except that in some way they were extremely 
honest, and he wanted to show that he was 
putting something on the market that was ab- 
solutely straight and square, and he could think 
of no better way of indicating that than by 
the use of the word “Quaker.’’ I think that 
is a most striking illustration. Rufus Jones 
has told us that those people believed it was 
possible to come into absolutely direct contact 
with God; that the spirit of the divine God 
would live in man, and that there were certain 
things which of necessity such a man would 
not do. In other words, they did not put forth 
certain rules of conduct such as “We must 
not fight,’’ or, ‘‘We must not take office, or, 
*‘We must have plain dress and plain speech.” 
They did not say that those things must be 
done, but. they lived in a certain spirit and 
the doing of these things dropped as a matter 
of course. The idea seemed to be that if 
any one lived in that spirit these things could 
but be the expression of that spirit, and so 
they were dropped [into practice] na‘urally. 
The thing was from the soul, the inner prin- 
ciple working itself out in conduct. We 
might say that the view of life that they got 
was fundamentally this: We must know things 
from experience. There must be no sham 
about life, no frauds in life. We must live 
a life of absolute sincerity, of openness and 
frankness; we must not practice what we do 
not experience; we must not have anything to 
do with these things that do not grow out of 
our own inner experience; we cannot do things 
which are inconsistent with the spirit and still 
retain the spirit power. We must try to keep 
that spirit sincere.” 

Many people do not know the reason why 
the Friends have been characterized by plain 
language and plainness of dress. It isa matter 
of history, which every one knows, that it was 
customary, in speaking to the common people, 
to say ‘‘thou’’ and ‘‘thee.’’ About the time 
of King Charles I. it became customary to ad- 
dress those who were high in the state as if 
they were two persons. You can see that any 
one who was going to assume an absolutely 
honest attitude toward his fellowmen must 
recognize no man on the face of the earth as 
being more than one. If it were proper to 
say thee and thou toa laborer he must say the 
same thing to the king. The same thing is 
true regarding the treatment of Indians by 
William Penn They knew they could depend 
on him, although they had been cheated by 
others. It is said that not a single drop of 
Quaker blood was shed in eighty years of In- 
dian warfare. 

What can we do in all this as the Society of 
Friends? In the first place the most obvious 
thing is to live straightly ourselves. I have 
no thought that | am speaking to any that 
have committed serious crimes, but I suppose 
[ am speaking to those who have temptations 
of all sorts; and we ought to ask ourselves 
within ourselves if we are living up to the 
sternest conception of principle. One of the 
best illustrations of the lack of principle to- 
day is found in the tendency to take books. It 
is said that in the divinity schoul of Chicago 
University more books are lost than in any 
other department. Now, men talk about di- 


vinity schools going down and say that mp 
young men are offering themselves for 
vice in the church. I wonder if it jg 

the type of character in these men it 
lower, and will not stimulate good, high ep. 
deavor. It would indicate that the me 
are studying to be servants of Christ do no, 
have that high regard for principle whig 
would make them lights in the world, Nog 
this disregard for principle is a deplorabk 
thing in modern life, and the one thing abog 
modern life to make the testimony from our lipy 
of vital importance. I do not know of 
people who have any finer tradition of 

than we have. And if that is true, is it pg 
important that we should not only bear tegtj. 
mony in our own lives, but in public life, alg! 
In England there are some chocolate mam. 
facturers who are Friends, and during th 
South African war they received orders which 
when they found were to be sent to the see, 
of war, they canceled. These men were dop. 
inated by the George Fox principle. Then 
are young Friends in this city, and in Phi 
delphia, who are leaders in the reform mow 
ment against graft and iniquity. Un eve 
hand we should let that Quaker spirit be knom, 
so that all who have dealings with a Quake 
will not only find him absolutely straight i 
his dealings, but unwilling to enter into ay 
enterprise that is questionable in the slighte 
degree. Can we stand up as Abraham stood 
up before the kings of Sodom and say: “Wh 
will not take a single thing from that whid 
is evil’’ so that it will not be possible for th 
forces of evil to say: ‘‘We have given 
your place?’ ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any people,” 

Dr. BARNARDO AS A COLPORTEUR. —The 
Dr. Barnardo used to tell the following st 
of his experiences as colporteur in the 
End of London:— 

I got a vast stock of Bibles and Testament 
put them on a coster’s barrow, and resolved 
sell the Bibles at threepence, and the Test 
ments at one penny. I pushed the bi 
through the streets myself, calling out, “ 
copy of God’s Word for threepence, 
Christ’s New Testament for one penny.” 

Passing by a gin palace, and seeing thatt 
doorway was wide enough to admit my bi 
I wheeled it in, climbed upon a table, and th 
to sell my Bibles. I sold my penny Teste 
like pints of ale, till some of the rough fel 
demanded that I should give them away. 

I came to sell them. But you can have the 
for a penny, which is much less than you 
paying for that drink you are consuming.” 

Immediately the table was dragged f 
under me, and placed upon my chest as | 
upon the floor. 

When I was got home to my lodging it 
found that I had two ribs broken. 

A policeman brought three big lads into 
room. “These are some of the lads who as 
ed you. You can just charge them now, all 
will lock them up till you can appear ag 
them.” I sat up in bed, and looked the 
searchingly in the face. ‘‘No, I will 
charge them; I was off my own beat, and@ 
passing on theirs. I have no charge tom™ 
against them,’’ 

“From that moment,’’ added the D 
**T was their idol.’’ 
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[tems Concerning the Society. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS NExT WEEK.—Concord, 
at Media, Pa., on Third-day, 13th instant. Caln, 
st Downingtown, Sixth-day, the 16th instant. 


It seems tothe New York Independent incredible 
that there could be “a Quaker hazing!” So it 
rejects the story of one as occurrirg at a certain 
Quaker College. 


The new meeting-house for Friends in Washing- 
ton, D. C., now completed, is located at the corner 
af Thirteenth and Irving Streets, N. W. The 
opening meeting is announced to occur on Second 
Yonth 11th. 


Henry W. Fry purposed to return to England by 
steamer sailing this week. His concern to pro- 
mulgate by pamphlet or serial the doctrine of the 
Inward Light in harmony with Friends, was re- 
sponded to by several; but whatever he may pub- 
lish will be on his own responsibility, while wel- 
coming the counsel of Friends in his work. J. 
Walter Borton, at the Provident Building, will 
receive subscriptions and donations for the work. 


A FREQUENT SENTIMENT AMONG YOUNG FRIENDs. 
—As long as the ministry stands on its present 
basis I am willing to accept even lame and feeble 
efforts; but when we shall have prearranged exer- 
cises 1 don’t intend to put up with a tenth-rate 
performance, and I'll pull out for another church. 
—Correspondent. 


There is less excuse for Friends in this matter 
than for others. Nominally free from forms and 
ceremonies, with an organization which admits 
of any member with a “concern” going forward 
in a service to whicn he may be called, with no 
ordered ritual or method of conducting meetings, 
we are ideally prepared for flexibility and adapta- 
bility of method in presenting the Gospel. But 
what do we see? In most places where life springs 
w there follows a slavish copying of the methods 
of other churches and we put ourselves under 
pastors who immediately do as other pastors do, 
and our opportunity is gone.—*‘ R,” in the Inter- 
change. 


In his remarks at the Baltimore conference, 
Rufus M. Jones said :— 

“The trouble with the revival of fifty years ago 
is that, while it was of God, it was not a revival 
of primitive Quakerism. The leaders were earnest 
spirits, but they were not students of our history, 
and they simply copied the churches around them. 
They did not understand primitive Quakerism. 
The result was teaching that did not fit real 
Quakerism, as for instance certain ideas about 
sanctification, the use of pastors and the manner 
of holding meetings for worship. Now the time 
has come for careful study of Quakerism, to get 
the spirit of it and find out how to work it out 
for to-day.” 

Doubtless the right findings will be in the line 
of this scripture: “It is God that worketh in you, 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 


Aletter from a section unknown to us, depre- 
cates the setting up of boards of control over the 
ministry in his Yearly Meeting, lest in their at- 
tempts to suppress the tares amongst the ministry 
they suppress much wheat also. They will have, 

says, “complete control of our Society,” and 

who protest against the stated pastor minis- 
try will be put down as unsuitable persons for 
service in a waiting ministry. 
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are as many or more who have not withdrawn that 
are not satisfied with existing conditions of our 
Society, and then there is a considerable number 
that have withdrawn and joined other churches 
outside of Friends.” 


Having heard the witness of John H. Harris and 
his wife to Congo atrocities, and taken occasion 
from their recital to produce the editorial remarks 
thereon in our No. 29, we would commend the fol- 
lowing certificate to the attention of Friends :— 

London, 5th of First Month, 1906. 
To all Members of the Society of Friends in the 
United States of America. 

This is to introduce to you our esteemed friend 
and fellow-worker in the cause of humanity, John 
H. Harris, a missionary lately returned from a 
residence of seven years in the district of the river 
Congo in Central Africa. He has been an eye- 
witness of some of the unspeakable cruelties on 
the natives of that unhappy land, which are daily 
taking place under the administration of the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo State, of which King Leo- 
puld of Belgium is the autocratic and irresponsible 
head. 

He has made it the present work of his life to 
lay bare to the peoples of England and America 
the grievous evils under which the natives are 
suffering, in the desire that a remedy may be 
speedily found for them. He has lately accom- 
panied a deputation of the London Meeting for 
Sufferings to Brussels and Berlin, with the same 
object in view, and has addressed numerous public 
meetings in England which have been largely pro- 
moted by the organization of the Society of Friends, 
who have given him their cordial sympathy and 
support. 

He now goes to the United States with the same 
object in view, and we hereby heartily commend 
him to the cordial sympathy and support of all 
members of our Society living in that land. 

Henry Lloyd Wilson, Clerk of the Yearly Meeting; 
J. Rendel Harris, Joseph Sturge. W, A. Cadbury, 
William A. Albright, Isaac Sharp, Recording Clerk, 
London Yearly Meeting ; E. W. Brooks, Clerk to the 
Anti-Slavery Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings ; Thomas Hodgkin. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING was held on 
last Second-day, the 5th instant, with a good at- 
tendance. Visiting ministers from other quarters 
were Walter L. Moore, from Moorestown, and 
Rebecca 8S. Smedly, from Media. The prevailing 
theme of vocal exercise in the first meeting was 
the grace of faith as the gift of God for the 
obedience of men. The sitting merged intoa joint 
meeting of men and women Friends, in order to 
consider together a concern which was passed on 
from the meeting of Ministers and Elders held on 
Seventh-day last, with their approval, that one or 
more meetings for worship to be attended by 
members and others should be appointed, one of 
them to meet in the Arch Street meeting-house, 
and the others as a committee might judge. The 
proposition was welcomed largely and with evi- 
dent interest over the meeting, and the time was 
confessed to be ripe for such a movement for our 
deepening in the spiritual life and service. A 
joint- committee to arrange for such meetings was 
accordingly appointed. 

While yet in joint session, the meeting listened 
to a report of the committee appointed last Fifth 
Month te visit and take into consideration the con- 
dition of Northern District Meeting with reference 
to its continuance with its present reduced mem- 
bership. The committee reported that the meet- 
ings, most of which had been attended by some of 
them, were generally seasons of living solemnity 


“T verily believe,” | and held to the honor of Truth; that the attend- 


he says of the effect of the latter-day innovation | ance of the members had varied from twenty in 


% our principle of ministry, “that besides the 
several hundred who have withdrawn and are 


the summer to forty in the winter ; that the mem- 
bers of North Meeting were not prepared to unite 


members elsewhere, and that evidently the time 
had not come for such a step. Such encourage- 
ment to continue North Meeting was heartily wel- 
comed by many, and desires were felt that it might 
henceforward go on under a new lease of life. 
Men Friends then withdrawing to the middle 
room, both meetings proceeded with an interesting 
consideration of the Annual Queries and Answers, 
the reports on education and the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and the nomination of John B. Garrett 
to serve as a member of the Meeting for Sufferings 
in the place left vacant by the decease of our be- 
loved Friend Joseph S. Elkinton. This nomination 
was acceptable to the meeting. Record was made 
of the decease of one minister, Joseph S. Elkinton, 
aged 75; and two elders, Mary D. Allen, aged 71, 
and Henry Haines, aged 87. The number of youths 
had been reduced by one of school age, and a greater 
number of those who had partaken of intoxicants 
was reported. The meeting concluded at 2 P.M. 


About fifteen Friends from this vicinity went to 
Damascus, Ohio, to be present at the marriage of ~ 
our friends, Henry B. Leeds, of Moorestown, and 
Ellen Brantingham. One of these visitors, a min- 
ister, on his way back homeward, stopped at the 
Tunesassa Reservation for religious service among 
the Indians there. 


A large poster, 3 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 5 in., may be 
seen set up in parts of this city and Germantown, 
exhibiting the essential portions of our friend 
Josiah W. Leeds’ “‘ Open Letter to Mayor Weaver,” 
which recently appeared in our columns. Our 
friend felt impelled to this course by the refusal 
of daily papers to publish it. In some places it is 
posted beside flaunting play-bills, and it is hoped 
that the eyes of many who are flocking to “ revi- 
val” interests will be opened thereby to the 
apostacy of “the church” in such matters. 


—-— 


Gathered Notes. 


The petition of the women of America imploring 
the Senate to eject Reed Smoot from the Senate 
has one million signatures. 


The Roman Catholic year book for 1906 gives 
the following facts concerning the diocese of 
Philadelphia: There are 518 priests; 2,430 reli- 
gious women; 50.974 pupils in the parochial 
schools, and 485,000 Catholic population. 


The former warden of the State Penitentiary of 
Ohio, E. 8. Coffin, favors a proposition before the 
legislature to abolish capital punishment. He 
says his long experience leads him to believe that 
persons contemplating murder give no thought 
whatever to the matter of punishment. 

Judge Tuley died comparatively a poor man; 
Marshall Field was one of the world’s richest men. 
Together they shared the esteem of the people 
who knew them. Old-fashioned virtues still sur- 
vive. M. Field’s immense fortune did not bar 
him from the good wishes of his fellow men. Judge 
Tuley did not need riches to buy for him the 
affection of his people.— Presbyterian. 


A conference of ministers and laymen of all 
denominations was held last week in New York to 
discuss the plan that came before the Interchurch 
Conference, that permission be granted to enrolled 
children of the public schools to absent themselves 
from their classes on Fourth-day afternoons to at- 
tend religious instruction in the churches of their 
family faith. The meeting pledged itself to adopt 
the plan of setting aside Fourth-day afternoon for 
religious instruction, and it was resolved that the 
co-operation of the school authorities in the move- 
ment be sought. 


Edward Everett Hale, by general consent, says 


established in their own houses of worship, there in any proposition to lay it down or attach the ; the Presbyterian, “ is the most distinguished living 
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member of the Unitarian Church. His son, Prof. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., fills a chair at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., with conspicuous 
ability. Heretofore Professor Hale has been af- 
filiated with the Unitarians, but now he has pub- 
licly allied himself with the forces of Evangelical 
Christianity. His own narration of the taking of 
this step is an important ‘human document,’ 
worthy of careful perusal by all of our readers.” 

Then follows the narration confessing “a sur- 
render of everything for Christ,” but we fail to 
find in it any doctrinal statement such as a devout 
Unitarian—for instance, like his father—could not, 
probably, subscribe to. 





George A. Barton has contributed nearly ninety 
articles to the great Jewish Encyclopedia, which 
has just been completed in twelve volumes. It is 
an encyclopedia of all the religious and intellectual 
activities of the Jewish race, and accordingly in- 
cludes all Biblical matters. Many leading Chris- 

tian scholars have been among the contributors. 
~ Prof. Barton has been asked to write of number of 
the more important articles, including even the 
article on “ Moses.” He has written also on the 
tribes of Judah and Levi, on “ Levites,” on the 
books of “Kings,” “Leviticus,” “‘ Numbers,” 
“Obadiah,” ‘‘Ruth” and ‘‘ Maccabees;” also the 
articles on “Altar,” “Aram,” “Ashtoreth,” “ Para- 
dise,” ‘‘Sin-Offering,” “‘Semites,” “Semitic Lan- 
guages,” “Temple of Solomon,” “Second Temple,” 
“Temple of Herod,” and “ Witchcraft,” not to 
mention numerous shorter articles on things Bibli- 
cal and Palestinian. He will now prepare a series 
of articles for Dr. Hastings’ great dictionary of 
religion. said 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTES.—A despatch from Harrisburg of the 
2nd inst. says: After a session of three weeks the Leg- 
islature completed the passage of the first bill to-day, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 0, sent the Philadel- 
phia ripper repealer to the Governor for his approval. 
This leaves nine subjects in the Governor’s proclamation 
to be disposed of. The bill referred to is one which, 
when carried into effect, would have made radical changes 
in the government of this city, and was enacted at the 
behest of the political organization which then ruled the 
Legislature. 

It is reported that railroads in the West and Northwest 
need fully 30,000 laborers, whom they are unable to ob- 
tain. Owing, therefore, to a great scarcity of men, much 
of the railroad construction and betterments, planned for 
this year by Western roads, have been abandoned. It is 
said that owing to the scarcity of acceptable labor, 5,000 
Polish workmen a year for five years are to be brought 
into the manufacturing points of the Southern States to 
supplant negro laborers, according to an agreement re- 
cently entered into by a gathering of employers of the 
South. 

Agents of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton have within a few years introduced seed wheat suit- 
able for macaroni manufacturing from abroad. It is re- 
ported that its culture has now spread over much of the 
West, and its adaptation to the semi-arid regions has 
widened the wheat area of the West by more than a hun- 
dred miles, the macaroni wheat being grown with profit 
on land which was supposed to be fit for nothing but cat- 
tle pasture. It needs only an annual ten inches of rain 
fora crop, and with careful cultivation, which it demands, 
can be made profitable on much hitherto wild land. 

A convention of United Mine Workers, recently held 
in Indianapolis, adjourned without reaching a definite 
settlement, and it is stated that 550,000 coal miners are 
on the verge of striking. President John Mitchell has 
lately said in regard to it: “It is true that never in the 
history of this country has a strike of such far-reaching 
effect been threatened. It means a national suspension 
of mining, if the strike comes on at the expiration of our 
mining contracts, and it includes the anthracite districts.” 
“The anthracite strike,” he said, “‘ had cost, as estimated 
by the Anthracite Strike Commission, $25,000,000 in 
wages to the miners, $50,000,000 of profits to the opera- 
tors and $25,000,000 loss in freight to railroads. Other 
items of loss raised the total figures much more than 
$100,000,000 for the strike, that lasted a little more than 
twenty-six weeks.” President Mitchell estimated that 
four persons are dependent on each miner, and a national 


strike, such as is planned, would affect nearly 3,000,000 
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persons dependent on mining for bread. The miners pro- 
pose to raise $5,000,000 to support themselves and fami- 
lies during the strike. While a large amount of anthracite 
has been stored for such an emergency by the operators, 
it is said that there is but a small amount of bituminous 
coal on hand, the price of which has already advanced in 
the prospect of diminished production. 

The First Month, just closed, was, according to the 
Weather Bureau, the most unusual in point of mildness 
ever known in this city. The temperature figures have 
been surpassed in other years, but the month was remark- 
able for the equable warmth which prevailed in continuous 
periods. Southern cities have had colder weather. It 
seemed, in fact, as though weather conditions had been 
reversed in the two sections of the country. Inthe North, 
with the exception of a few places, the earth has been 
bare of snow, with flowers putting forth their shoots, 
while in the South there have been several snowstorms. 

It has been recently stated that during the twenty-five 
years from 1880-1905, the amount of cotton manufac- 
tured in the Southern States increased from 225,000 to 
2,163,000 bales. All the rest of the country in 1905 
consumed little more cotton than the South. In five years 
the South had nearly quadrupled the consumption, while 
New Eogland’s increase was only 28 per cent. With re- 
spect to iron and coal production, the progress of the 
South has been very rapid. As much pig iron was pro- 
duced in the Southern States in 1905 as was made in the 
entire country in 1880, and the bituminous coal mined 
there in 1905 was 66 per cent. more than the output in 
the whole United States twenty-five years ago. 

It is stated that recently “the Fort Wayne and Wabash 
Valley traction line, operating eighty miles of interurban 
road, sent to farmers along the line an offer to furnish 
power to run the machinery on farms. Gasoline and 
steam engines are used extensively by farmers, but corn 
shelling, feed cutting and other work is done by hand, 
and the company proposes to furnish dynamos and build 
a line for a distance of one mile on each side of the track 
at cost. It is said that if the farmers will agree to pay 
a reasonable sum per year for the current, the company 
expects to build up a big demand for power in a field 
without electric service. Farmers generally favor the 
project.” 

FoREIGN.—It is stated that almost all of the populous 
sections of Russia are under martial law. A despatch 
says: “‘ The Government is finding ample justification for 
its severe policy against the revolutionists in the constant 
discoveries of bombs, bomb factories and depots of arms 
and munitions in all parts of the Empire, such discoveries 
being now so commonplace that they scarcely obtain in- 
dividual mention in the papers.” 

In view of the conviction that the spring will witness 
a renewal of agrarian disorders throughout the country 
on a more deplorable scale than ever before, the Emperor 
has addressed a plain, outspoken mandate to the peasantry, 
setting forth that the rights of property are sacred, and 
that the peasants will be violating his will if they attempt 
to enter into possession of private lands. At the same 
time he has assured the peasants that, with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Assembly, he will institute measures 
for their relief. 

It is said that the landowners now are practically 
ruined. The convocation of the National Assembly is im- 
mediately necessary to enable the Government to raise 
money abroad, set it on its feet and enable it to carry 
out its plans for the wholesale colonization of Siberia. 

A despatch or the 4th says: It would be impossible to 
enumerate the wrongs perpetrated daily throughout the 
Empire by the agents of the Government, who are now 
convinced of securing absolute immunity. 

A despatch from London says: The unemployed in 
Liverpool are planning to gather a million workmen to- 
gether and to surround the houses of Parliament on the 
opening day of the session, for the purpose of demanding 
relief. 

The marchers have drawn up a set of rules to govern 
themselves. Not more than twenty miles are to be cov- 
ered each day, and as it is 400 miles by road from Liver- 
pool to London it will take the wayfarers at least twenty 
days to complete their journey. The expenditure on food 
is limited to one shilling a day. 

One rule reads: “As people in every part will have 
their eyes upon us, being ready perhaps to slander us in 
our conduct as unemployed, each member solemnly pledges 
himself to abetain from drinking to such an extent as to 
get drunk.” 

Christian IX, King of Denmark, died on the 29th ult., 
in his eighty-eighth year. He is succeeded by his oldest 
son Frederick VIII, born in 1843. The King’s oldest 
daughter is Queen Alexandra of England. His second 
son was elected King of Greece in 1863, under the title 
of George I, and his daughter Marie Dagmar married 
Alexander III of Russia, and is the mother of the present 
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Emperor Nicholas. King Christian was also 
father of the King of Norway. the grand 

Despatches from France state the country is con 
with excitement attendant upon the efforts of the Gor. | 
ernment to take inventories of church property ~ the 
step in the actual separation of Church and State, 

In a number of provincial parishes Catholicg 
gathered and made such determined resistance to Govern. 
ment commissioners who attempted to enter the build. 
ings that the officials were obliged to retreat. 


















































































































































































It is explained that “ what the adkerents of the Chore) —— 
object to is the invasion by secular officials of the * sane. vo 
tuary ’ of the churches, and, in particular, the openi ice 
them of the ‘ tabernacle ’—the receptacle above the — 
in which is kept the ciborium, containing the Blessed Sacra, 
ment. The recent abolition of the Concordat between P 
Charch and State in France made necessary the taking of 
inventories of church property throughout the coun Subser 
The fear was early expressed by Catholics that in taking 
these inventories the authorities would violate the taber- 
nacles and the Host, thus committing what Catholicy 
would regard as the grossest sacrilege.’’ 

Rioting has taken place in several places in Paris an (Sout! 
also in the provinces in consequence of these efforts, 

Several of the persons arrested in Paris were sentence) Art 
to terms of imprisonment. , 

Archelogical researches in Crete it is said have brought I 
to light the fact that there was a very highly developed 
civilization in Crete and the neighboring lands abou Brier 
2000 B. C. This civilization, it is stated, was neithe § —— 
Egyptian nor Babylonian, but undoubtedly European, a 

A late despatch from London says: Lord Rothschili THE 
has adopted a plan to send 200 British families to Canady f tho 
at his own expense. 0 

The scheme is considered a basis for the solution of edgme 
the problem of Great Britain's unemployed. The emi. af Wo 
grante will be provided with clothes and food, the cost of 
their passages, situations on their arrival and sums of § 3% Mal 
money to guard against emergencies. The total cost for not on 
each adult is placed at $50 a month, which must bere 
paid in instalments. ity. 

It is expected that when the allotted fund shall hay Pathet 
been repaid, 200 more families will be sent to Canada 
Agents report there are openings in Canada for 10,00 
respectable adults. Wu 

The boycott agitation against American goods in Chin tip a 
has been revived. When it began, Rockhill, the Americas P 
Minister, and the American Consuls urged the Chinese to @ condu’ 
wait until Congress had time to act on their demands, aivene 
and the failure of Congress to do so has aroused their , 
resentment. narks 

Foreignere at Canton are reported to be in a state of and fc 
great apprehension owing to the insufficiency of police 
protection. a the we 

NOTICES. uill p 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will THE 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and grate 
2.48 and 430p.m. Other trains are met when requested. Th 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five e 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire § melod 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sugt. ead: 

Friends’ Freedmen's Association jis preparing af Sat 
to send clothing, shoes, materials, etc., to Christiansburg, § 

Va. Partly worn clothing and shoes are especially ae § his be 

ful at our Industrial School. They are nicely repaired, wrubk 

when necessary, and are put to excellent use. It ia hoped 

that Friends will contribute liberally. fod tc 
Everything for the School should be at Friends’ Insti in the 





tute, No. 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, plaialy 
marked “ Kor Christiansburg ” by the twentieth of Secoal 
Month. 


Friends’ Educational Association.—The nat 
meeting will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Seventh 
day, Second Month 17th, at 2.30 p.m. The followig 
topic will be considered: “How can the office of th 
teacher be raised in the esteem of Friends generally tht 
those fitted for it by nature and acquirements may & 
attracted to it as a life-work ? ” 

PAPERS. 

1. “Why College Graduates Wish to Teach ”—Alie 
Mason Reeve, Ellen Cope. 

2. “The Teaching Profession vs. The Attractions d 
Business— 

Morris E. Leeds, Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Thomas K. Brown, Francis B. Gummere. 
3, ‘ The Dignity of Teaching ”—Jobn B. Garrett. 
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MarRIED.— At Friends’ Meeting: house, Damascus, Obit 
First Month 27th, 1906, HENRY,B. LEEDS, of Mooresto™, 
N. J., and ELLEN BRANTINGHAM, of Damascus, Ohio. 









